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Prayer  a  Fact ;  or,  The  Profit  of 

Prayer. 


Job  21  :  15.  "  WAo  is  the  Almighty  that  we 
should  serve  Him?  And  what  profit  shtuldwe 
have.,  if  we  pray  unto  Him^  f" 

The  question  of  the  text  is  three  thousand 
years  old.  But  notwithstanding  its  age,  it  is  not 
out  dated.  It  is  the  very  latest  question  of  the 
advanced  thought  of  to-day.  In  Job's  time  it 
was  asked  by  the  sensualist  who  was  revelling  in 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  to-day  it  is  asked  by  the 
scholar  who  is  revelling  amid  the  wonders  of  ma- 
terial nature. 

How  shall  we  answer  the  question  ?  We  an- 
swer it  in  the  old  way  :  "Yes  ;  there  is  profit  in 
^prayer  ;  much  profit ;  constant  profit ;  essential 
profit." 

I  wish  fo  build  up  a  series  of  reasons  which 
may  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  profit  of  prayer. 
That  is  the  sole  object  of  this  sermon.  If  I  can 
increase  your  faith  in  prayer,  I  can  also  increase 
your  use  of  prayer.  An  increased  use  of  prayer 
means  more  of  God  in  human  life  ;  larger  faith ; 
deeper  love;  greater  enthusiasm;  more  daring  en- 
terprise in  the  Lord's  work,  and  a  mighty  stride 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  completed  king- 
dom of  God  on  this  earth. 

The  first  point  which  I  urge  in  favor  of  a  belief 
in  the  profit  of  prayer  is  this,  viz  : 

The  great  comfort  which  a  belief  in  the  profit 
of  prayer  carries  in  it. 

There  is  nothing  that  gives  us  such  comfort  as 
the  thought  that  there  is  one  at  the  head  of  the 
universe  all-wise,  all-mighty,  all-good,  all-kind, 
who  cares  for  us,  knows  all  about  us,  takes  as 
much  interest  in  us  as  we  take  in  ourselves,  and 
-who  recognizes  the  desires  within  us,  and  sifts 


these,  and  purifies  these,  and  fulfills  to  us  those 
which  are  helpful  and  right  and  ennobling.  Even 
the  oldest  and  wisest  and  most  self-reliant  wtio 
are  here  this  mornihg  would  like  to  believe  this. 
There  is  positively  infinite  comfort  in  the  thought. 
It  brings  into  the  soul  the  peace  of  God  which 
passes  all  understanding.  Now  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  that  because  we  desire  a  thing  to  be 
true,  therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  hold  that  it  is 
true,  or  that  because  we  take  comfort  in  a  certain 
belief,  that  that  is  an  adequate  reason  for  hold- 
ing that  our  belief  is  well  founded.  While  I  do 
not  argue  thus,  I  do  argue,  (and  this  is  the 
'strength  of  my  point),  that  if  we  have  a  belief 
which  gives  us  comfort,  which  gives  us  strength, 
which  is  light  to  us  in  darkness,  which  is  guide  to 
us  in  perplexity,  we  have  at  least  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  those  who  would  take  it  away,  that 
they  give  us  an  adequate  reason  for  its  surrender. 
There  is  gjreat  comfort  in  a  belief  in  the  profit  of 
prayer,  and  no  man  can  or  has  a  r  ght  to  take 
that  belief  away  from  me  unless  he  can  present 
clear,  unquestionable,  conclusive,  irresistible 
proofs  that  there  is  nothing  in  prayer. 

I  have  a  second  point,  it  is  this: 
,   Prayer  is  a  ii^iversal  instinct,  and  the  fitness  of 
things\  demands    that    every    instinct    shall  be 
matched,  /  e,  that  it  shall  have  its  complement. 

An  instinct  in  itself  is  not  a  complete  thing;  an 
instinct  realized,  gratified,  satisfied:  that  and  that 
only  is  a  complete  thing.  Now  the  character  of 
a  perfect  God  requires  that  everything  which  He 
creates  shall  be  complete.  So  far  as  we  know 
the  works  of  Grod,  everything  which  accords  with 
His  will  is  complete.  The  perfection  of  the  works 
of  God  we  call  "the  fitness  of  things."  Every  in- 
stinct is  the  creation  of  God.  "  What  all  men  do, 
and  cannot  help  doing,  is  instinctive.  According 
to  the  fitness  of  things,  the  existence  of  an  or- 
ganic or  constitutional  instinct  is  adequate  scien- 
tific proof  of  the  existence  of  its  correlate.  For 
example,  wherever  we  find  a  fin,  there   has  been 
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provided  water  to  match  it;  a  wing,  air  to  match 
it;  an  eye,  light  to  match  it;  a  migrating  instinct, 
a  climate  to  match  it.  These  corresponding 
things  are  according  to  the  fitness  of  things.  The 
instinct  of  petition,  or  prayer,  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  that  God  creates  no  hunger  to  mock  it.** 
For  every  lawful  and  God-inspired  prayer  there  is 
somewhere  in  the  universe  of  God  an  answer. 

I  would  have  you  notice  how  much  prayer  is  a 
part  of  man.  In  a  certain  sens(^the  whole  man  is 
a  prayer.  I  am  a  walking  bundle  of  petitions.  So 
are  you.  Our  every  Want,  our  every  aspiration, 
our  every  hunger — what  are  these?  Petitions, 
petitions,  petitions.  All  life  hungers.  It  reaches 
out  like  a  flower  toward  the  sun  for  that  on 
which  to  feed  and  by  which  it  may  grow.  Man's 
total  nature,  from  the  lowest  physical  appetite 
clear  up  through  the  mental  and  moral,  until  his 
highest  spiritual  aspirations  exhale  like  a  fra- 
grance toward  God,  is  one  grand  petition;  it  hun- 

-  gers,  it  wants,  it  reaches  out  pleading  hands  to- 
ward that  which  is  the  fountain  of  supply.  The 
body  asks,  the  mind  asks.  The  need  for  truth,  the 
need  for  beauty,  the  need  for  happiness,  the  need 
for  good;  all  these  are  so  many  out-stretched 
palms  and  pleading  lips.  God  has  so  made  us 
that  our  total  being  prays  to  Him;  its  every , want 
being-an  earnest  petition.  Now  if  God  makes  no 
half-joints,  and  He  does  not,  then  there  must  be 
an  answer  for  every  want;  there  must  be  in  God 
and  in  the  universe  a  full  reply  to  our  total  being. 

.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  fitness  of  things.  "The 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  prayer  is  its  naturalness." 
The  soul  prays  as  naturally  as  the  mountain  bird 
warbles,  as  the  mountain  spring  gurgles,  as  the 
mountain  forest  rustles.  Now  God  is  responsible 
to  and  for  that  which  is  natural,  and  He  has  no 
desire  to  evade  His  responsibility.     To  say  that 

4  this  instinct  of  prayer  means  nothing  and  points 
to  nothing  is  as  irrational  as  to  say  that 
the  turning  of  the  compass  needle  means 
nothingr  and  points  to  nothing.     But  the  turning 


of  the  compass  needle  does  mean  something.  It 
means  navigation ;  it  means  the  discovery  of 
America;  it  means  modern  civilization.  Even  so 
the  turning  of  the  soul  to  God  in  prayer  means 
something.  It  means  the  discovery  of  truth;  it 
means  the  working  out  of  God's  purpose  into  hu- 
man life^  it  means  God's  help. 

My  third  point  is  : 

The  argumenfe-of  facts  sustains  our  belief  in  the 
profit  of  prayer. 

Just  here  we  introduce,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
;OId  and  New  Testaments.  These  sacred  writ- 
ings show  us  the  place  and  power  of  prayers  dur- 
ing two-thirds  of  human  history.  They  give 
us  the  promises  of  God  which  form  the  golden 
pathway  over  which  prayer  can  confidently  travel. 
Human  faith  has  a  God-given  right  to  turn  every 
promise  in  the  Book  into  a  petition  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  God  is  bound  by  His  oath  to  answer. 
These  promises  show  thatGod  has  thought  out  and 
thought  through  all  the  possible  conditions  of 
each  human  life,  and'has  provided  for  all  possible 
experiences.  If  I  should  liken  the  promises  to 
lamps,  the  sky  which  over-arches  the  individual 
life  of  the  child  of  God  is  as  grand  and  as  brilliant- 
ly lighted  as  the  heavens  which  bend  oyer  our 
earth.  There  are  blazing  suns,  and  planets,  and 
star-clusters,  and  luminous  systems,  all  shining 
with  the  infinite  love  of  an  infinite  God. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
give  us  concrete  instances  of  operative  and  an- 
swered prayer.  They  show  us  prayer  as  a  fact 
in  the  life  of  men  ;  building  them  up,  permeating 
every  fibre  of  their  nature,  broadening  them,  con- 
firming them,  spiritualizing  them,  and  filling  them 
with  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 

Here  is  Moses  as  an  illustration.  No  man  oc- 
cupies a  more  commanding  position  in  history 
than  he.  He  was  fertile  in  invention,  undaunted 
in  trials,  invincible  in  duty,  and  unruffled  amid 
the  most  exciting  of  scenes.  He  stamped  himself 
upon  the  Hebrew  people  so  deeply,  that  though 
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they  are  in  this  1893  without  a  king,  or  a  country, 
wandering  from  pole  to  pole,  yet  they  remain  a 
nation  separated  from  all  others.  "The  birth- 
mark of  the  Hebrew  Moses  is  ineffaceable.'*  Now 
what  made  Moses  ?  Prayerfulness  ;  communion 
with  God.  His  prayerfulness  gave  body  and 
brilliancy  to  his  whole  character. 

Here  is  Paul.  He  was  the  man  of  the  New 
Testament  as  Moses  was  the  man  of  the  Old 
Testament.  "The  great  Apostle  has  so  shaped  the 
thought  and  action  of  Christian  men  that  some 
have  been   tempted   to  call  our  religion  less  that 

"  of  Jesus  and  more  that  of  Paul.  If  Moses  was 
the  great  lawgiver,  whose  system  of  jurispru- 
dence rules  in  its  essential  principles  the  civilized 
world  to-day,  none  the  less  must  we  claim  for 
Paul,  that  Jie  has  so  set  his  mark,  by  his  writings, 
on  the  Christian  world,  that  the  creeds  of  Christ- 
edom  can  ask  nothing  higher  than  to  be  called 
*  Pauline  '  in  theology."  But  Paul  was  no  less  a 
man  of  prayer  than  was  Moses.  It  was  he  who 
gave  the  commandment,  "Pray  without  ceasing," 
i.  e..  Let  the  attitude  of  prayer  be  the  attitude 
of  life.  Live  wholly  in  dependence  upon  God. 
Prayer  produced  the  character  of  Moses;  prayer 
produced  the  character  of  Paul.  These  are  facts. 
Is  it  a  thing  of  profit  for^the  world  to  have  a  man 
like  Moses  ?  Is  it  a  thing  of  profit  for  the  world  to 
have  a  man  like  Paul?  If  so,  then  there  is  profit 
in  prayer.  These  are  only  isolated  illustrations. 
There  are  multitudes  of  facts  showing  the  power 
and  profit  of  prayer  recorded  in  these  holy  pages. 
"The  greatest  malice,  the  malice  of  Haman,  sinks 
under  the  prayer  of  Esther ;  the  deepest  policy, 

Mhe  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  withers  before  the 
prayer  of  David  ;  the  hugest  army,  the  host  of  a 
thousand  Ethiopians,  run  away  like  cowards  be- 
fore the  prayer  of  Asa." 

"All  these  instances,"  you  say,  "  are  instances 
from  The  Book.  The  Book  has'  been  closed  : 
Bible  times  are  over.  What  of  prayer  outside 
of.  the  lids  of  the  Book  ?''     I  answer,  there  are 
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more  recorded  answers  to  prayer  outside  of  the 
lids  of  the  Bible  than  there  are  inside.  Here  is 
one  case ;  it  is  taken  from  the  pages  of  "  The 
Scot's  Worthies."  A  hunted  inan  was  run  down 
by  the  dread  persecutor  "Graham  of  Claver- 
house."  Once  in  his  clutches  there  was  no  de- 
liverance for  the  poor  covenanter.  When  his  com- 
mands were  so  cold-blooded,  as  they  were  at 
times,  that  his  soldiers  dare  not  for  humanity's 
sake  execute  them,  he  would  execute  them  him- 
self. His  own  remorseless  "hand  fired  many  a  fatal 
ball  through  the  brain  of  a  helpless  victim.  This 
particular  fugitive  had  fled  to  the  mountain  for 
safety.  As  he  was  pushing  up  the  steep  mountain 
side,  breathless  and  exhausted,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Claverhouse  himself  shout,  "We  have  him  at 
last.''  The  frightened  man  bounded  with  a  new 
start  up  the  rocks,  but  at  the  same  time  crying  to 
God,  "O  Lord,  throw  Thy  mantle  around  Thy  poor 
Sandy."  That  prayer  went  straight  to  the  heart 
of  God,  and  was  answered  at  once.  In  a  single 
minute  the  mantle  of  God  enveloped  the  fugitive, 
and  he  was  saved.  One  of  tnose  clouds  of  white 
dense  mist,  for  which  the  mountains  of  Scotland 
are  so  noted,  rolled  down  the  mountain  side 
where  the  fugitive  was  fleeing,  and  where  the  per- 
secutor was  pursuing,  and  Sandy  was  taken  out  of 
Claverhouse's  sight  and  out  of  harm.  Can  any 
man  explain  that  away  ?  Only  the  man  who  has 
more  of  the  Clavjcrhouse  in  him  than  of  the  God- 
fearing Sandy  would  try  to  explain  it  away. 

Let  me  give  another  incident,  but  of  a  different 
kind.  An  incident  which  may  be  helpful  to 
those  who  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  finding 
Christ.  The  incident  is  written  up  by  Joseph 
Cook,  of  Boston,  and  is  this  : 

"When  Mr.  Moody  was  Working  in  Boston,  a 
Boston  merchant  thought  he  would  be  manly 
enough  to  try  the  experiment  of  offering  prayer. 
But  said  Mr.  Moody,  *'You  must  be  sincere.'  *! 
know  very  little  of  this,  thing,'  the  merchant 
replied,  'but  I  am  willing  to  be  sincere  in  one 
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prayer,  at  least.*  *  Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Moody. 
'Let  us  kneel  down  here,  and  now  together,  and 
do  you  say  from  the  depths  of  your  heart,  '  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.* "  The  merchant  did 
that.  I  suppose,  from  what  followed,  that  he  did 
it  in  a  genuine  way.  Certain  it  is  that  there 
struck  across  that  mart's  face  a  beam  of  light  from 
the  sun  behind  the  sun,  a  peace  and  an  illumina- 
tion unknown  to  him  before.  He  rose  up  saying, 
"  This  is  a  singular  experience.  My  partner,  do 
you  the  same  as  I  have  done,  and  perhaps  there 
will  be  similar  results."  His  partner  was  a  skep- 
tic, but  he  knelt  and  oflFered  the  prayer,  and  he 
too  rose  up  smitten  across  the  forehead  with  the 
same  divine  light.  You  say  all  this  is  a  mystery. 
But  all  this  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  fact  associated 
with  believing  prayer.  -The  incidents  I  have  giv- 
en have  the  endorsement  of  names  which  go  as 
far  as-  any  names  in  America. 

Let  us  analyze,  for  a  little,  this  suggestive 
scene.  Perhaps  light  will  come  in  this  way.  The 
result  of  offering  that  simple  prayer  was  marvel- 
ous, but  when  analyzed,  the  marvel  will  seem  to 
be  natural,  and  the  prayer  reasonable.  What  is 
implied  in  the  words,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner  ?"  Eighteen  things  at  least,  and  I  quote 
here  from  another,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
keenest  minds  of  our  day.  It  is  implied:  i.  That 
there  is  a  God.  2.  That  there  is  a  morallaw. 
3,  That  tlie  moral  law  represents  the  will  of  a 
person.  4.  That  the  law  and  the  person  have 
unconditional  authority.  5.  That  I  ought  to 
obey  that  authority.  6.  That  I  could  have  done 
what  I  ought.  7.  That  my  will  is  free.  8.  That 
I  freely  refused  to  do  what  I  ought.  9.  That  the 
ill-desert  of  this  refusal  is  wholly  mine.  10.  That 
I  cannot  remove  this  ill-desert  from  myself.  11. 
That  there  is  obligation  existing  on  my  part  to 
satisfy  the  violated  majesty  of  the  law.  12.  That 
my  own  future  good  works  cannot  meet  this  ob- 
ligation. 13.  That  God's  mercy  must  meet  it  for 
me.     14.  That  I  implore  God's  mercy  so  to  meet 
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It.  15.  That  i  trust  myself  implicitly  to  His  mer- 
cy. 16.  That  I  do  so  with  entire  freedom  from 
the  spirit  of  self- righteousness.  1 7.  That  I  do  so 
in  the  spirit  of  rejoicing  loyalty  to  a  personal 
Father,  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  one  God  who 
was  and  is  and  is  to  come.  18.  That  in  all  these 
beliefs  I  hold  propositions,  which,  in  my  business, 
and  my  family,  in  public  and  in  secret,  I  mean  to 
transmute  into  action.  You  see  the  breadth  of 
this  prayer.  Any  man  in  this  house  to-day  who 
offers  it  in  its  length,  and  in  its  breadth,  in  its 
height,  and  in  its  depth,  can  be  saved,  and  shall 
be  saved.  Now  that  we 'have  looked  into  it,  I 
ask  you  is  it  any  wonder  that  those  two  men  in 
Boston,  who  offered  it  sincerely,  were  saved.  It 
is  a  simple  prayer^  but  it  contains  these  18  and 
more  propositions.  Transmute  these  18  beliefs 
into  deeds,  saturate  society  with  them,  and  will 
they  have  no  force  ?  Is  it  any  mystery  that  men 
who  offer  this  prayer  sincerely  are  Smitten 
through  and  through  by  a  redemptive  illumina- 
tion ?  ^These  rays  are  javelins  out  of  the  light  of 
the  great  white  throne  ;  and  wherever  they  per- 
meate business,  politics,  education,  literature, 
private  life,  souls,  families,  communities,  repub- 
lics, they  redeem  and  purify  and  ennoble.'' 

All  through  human  history  answered  prayers 
have  been  facts,  and  have  produced  visible  results, 
and  these  visible  and  tabulated  results  proclaim , 
the  profit  of  prayer,  and  bid  us  keep  bowing  the 
knee  before  God. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  wish  to  bring 
forward,  it  is  this  : 

The  existence  and  the  character  of  God  sus- 
tain our  faith  in  the  profit  of  prayer. 

God  is  able  to  he^r  prayer,  and  God  is  able  to 
answer  prayer,  and  God  is  willing.  What  more 
can  be  asked?  He  is  our  Father.  He  has  a 
father's  interest  in  us,  and  a  father's  heart  to- 
wards us.  He  is  the  fountain  of  parental  love. 
A  fond  mother  dotes  over  the  glossy  ringlets  of 
her  boy.     He  finds  them  among  her  garnered 
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treasures  when  in  strong  manhood  he  has  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  burial.  But  God,  with  the  affairs 
of  a  boundless  universe  on  His  mind  has  found 
time  to  do  what  was  never  done  by  fond  mother 
to  her  first-born  in  the  leisure  of  the  nursery.  He 
has  found  time  to  number  the  very  hairs  of  our 
head.     Such  is  God's  minute  love. 

But  it  is  just  here  that  the  modern  scholar 
raises  his  objection  to  prayer.  And  what  is  that 
objection  ?  It  is  this :  God  has  put  the  universe 
under  the  reign  of  law.  The  gigantic  forces  of 
nature  all  work  orderly  and  according  to  unchan- 
able  principles  and  regulations.  Everything  is 
fixed  and  has  its  individual  mission.  The  various 
parts  of  nature  are  so  grooved  and  tongued,  so 
mortised  and  dove-tailed  into  one  another  that  a 
break  in  one  means  a  break  in  all.  Causes  and 
results  are  eternal. 

The  chemist  finds  that  every  atom  and  element 
in  nature  has  its  own  mystic  number  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  astronomer  finds  that  such  is  the 
undeviating  regularity  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  orbits  that  he  can  calculate  eclipses,  and 
the  coming  of  comets,  and  the  arrival  of  planets 
at  certain  given  points  to  the  very  fraction  of  a 
second. 

Things  are  so  constructed  that  if  you  change 
one  law,  or  alter  the  nature  of  one  force,  you 
change  all,  and  alter  all.  Talk  of  God,  for  exam- 
ple, creating  a  storm  in  answer  to  prayer;  God 
can  no  more  add  a  single  drop  of  moisture  to  that 
which  is  already  in  the  atmosphere  than  He  can 
hurl  the  Alleghanies  into  the  Atlantic.  The  mir-*- 
acle  in  one  case  would  be  as  great  as  the  miracle 
in  the  other.  Do  you  mean  by  prayer  to  set 
God  working  such  revolutions  ?  If  the  forces  of 
laws  in  nature  were  to  be  changed  about  and  al- 
tered by  prayers,  we  could  make  no  calculation 
with  regard  to  nature  and  no  permanent  use  of 
the  forces  of  nature.  Nature  would  become  a 
crazy  and  an  insane  thing.  Why  should  men 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  and  obey  the  laws  of 
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heajlth;  why  should  they  care  for  h5rgtene  or  sani- 
tation if  every  time  they  got  sick  they  could  pray 
to  God  and  have  Him  by  a  special  miracle  make 
them  well?  No,  prayer  can  change  nothing, 
alter  no  force  in  nature,  disannul  no  natural  law. 

We  are  not  alarmed  by  this  objection  of  the 
scientific  scholar.  It  is  an  objection  to  false 
prayetj  that  is  all.  It  does  not  touch  true  prayer. 
It  is  a  strike  at  the  whims  and  follies  and  fancies 
of  men;  but  these  are  not  prayer.  These  are  just 
what  they  are  called,  they  are  whims,  fancies,  fol- 
lies. No  sane  man  wants  to  change  the  laws  of 
uature.  They  are  all  g^ood  and  full  of  divine 
wisdom  and  divine  love.  Taken  in  their  totality, 
they  serve  man's  highest  interests.  Man  has  no 
reason  to  wish  them  changed ;  there  is  no 
reason  why  prayer  should  clash  with  them,  and 
true  prayer  never  does.  True  prayer  never  asks 
God  to  change  or  alter  a  single  force  of  nature  or 
work  a  special  miracle.  In  the  answer  of  Scotch 
Sandy's  prayer,  it  was  not  necessary  for  God  to 
create  a  single  new  drop  of  moisture;  there  was 
moisture  enough  in  existence  for  God's  purpose. 
All  God  had  to  do  was  to  weave  the  moisture 
close  at  hand  into  a  garment  of  mist  and  throw  it 
around  his  saint,  and  this  God  did.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature  is  simply  the  opera- 
tion of  God's  will;  now  true  prayer  according  to 
the  Bible  is  man  asking  God  to  grant  him  the  re- 
alization of  his  desires  when  these  are  according 
to  His  will.  The  close  of  every  true  prayer  is 
that  which  closed  Christ's  Gethsemane  prayer, 
"Not  my  will,  but  Thy  will  be  done.'*        W^^p^ 

The  scientist  certainly  does  not  mean  to  teach 
that  nature  is  final,  and  that  God  is  tied  hand 
and  foot,  so  that  He  cannot  use  His  own  laws. 
He  does  not  mean  to  teach  that  God  is  not  in 
nature,  and  above  nature.  That  He  is  outside  of 
the  world  and  dare  not  meddle  with  it  If  that 
is  what  he  means  to  teach,  then  we  have  this  to 
say :  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  wcM'td  so  imbe^ 
cile  as  such  a  God  as  that,  except  the  fool  who 
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ma^e  tiie  conception  of  it.  You  cannot'  leigislate 
God  out  of  the  universe.  Our  God  is  a  God  in- 
side of  the  system  of  things.  The  laws  of  na^ 
ture  hindering  the  Omriipotent  God  I  That  is  a 
self  contraction.  That  would  make  God  more 
helpless  than  man.  Man  subordrnates  the  Idws 
of  nature  to  his  will.  He  combines  oiie  force 
with  a  second  force,  arid  with  forces  number  one 
arid  nuriiber  two  conquers,  coritirols,  and  uses 
force  number  three.  By  utilizing  uie  forces  and 
elements  of.  nature  he  constructs  things  of  great 
service,  which  nature  of  itself  Under  the  orcfiriary 
operation  of  its  laws  could  never  evolve,  or  never 
concrete.  Nature  could  never  make  a  sea  s^eani 
erigine,  nor  an  Atlantic  cable:  but  man  by  put- 
ting his  will  and  intellect  over  nature  can  and 
does.  Now  if  man  can  use  the  forces  and  laws 
of  nature  and  accomplish  his  will,  God,  who  is 
omnipotent,  can  compel  all  ia\ys  arid  all  forces  of 
nature,  without  violating  any,  to  answer  the 
prayers  oi  His  people  and  thus  accomplish  His 
will.  Why  He  has  set  the  forces  of  nature  in 
operation  for  this  very  puroose,  and  it  would  be 
the  greatest  miracle  of  all  if  He  could  not  use 
them  for  the, purpose  for  which  He  created  and 
inaugurated  them.  He  answers  prayer  according 
to  tl^  laws  of  nature. 

It  is  folly  for  finite  man  to  say  that  God  cannot 
do  this  or  He  cannot  do  that  in  nature,  it  is 
folly  because  he  only  knows  a  tithe  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  a  very  few  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  unknown  forces  are  a  factor,  and  God  sets 
these  unknown  forces  in  operation  to  con- 
trol and  use  the  known  forces.  In  our 
ignorance,  things  seem  miraculous,  but  they  are 
in  accordance  with  wider  aiid  more  compre- 
hensive laws  than  those  with  which  we  are  acj 
quainted.  Let  me  g^ve  an  illustration  oi  what  I 
mean.  There  was  a  time,  once  when  man  knew 
only  how  water  acted  till  it  reached  the  tempera- 
ture of  40°  Fahrenheit.  They  knew  that  it  ,con- 
tracted  and  grew  heavier.     Suppose  a  man  Back 
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in  those  times,  who  made  his  living  by  stocking 
a  little  lake  on  his  place  with  fish,  should  see  the 
waters  of  the  lake  congeal,  contract,  and  solidify, 
and  get  ready  as  he  supposed  to  sink  and  crush 
and  freeze  all  life  out  of  the  lake,  and  thus  take 
away  his  livelihood.  Suppose  in  his  agony  he 
should  cry  to  God  in  prayer  to  save  his  fish;  to 
save  his  livelihood.  The  scientist  would  tell  the 
man  he  was  a  fool  to  pray  thus;  it  is  impossible 
for  God,  who  acts  by  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  to 
answer  such  a  prayer.  _  God  does  not  work 
special  miracles  to  protect  a  man's  livelihood,pious 
as  the  man  may  be.  But  how  is  it  ?  Is  the  sci- 
entist right  ?  No;  he  is  right  in  saying  that  God 
does  not  work  special  miracles;  but  he  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  God  cannot  answer  the  prayer  of 
the  man.  God  can.  God  does  answer  the  man's 
prayer.  There  is  a  force  operative  in  nature  that 
the  scientist  knows  nothing  about;  that  the  sci~ 
entist  does  not  expect;  but  God  does  know,  God 
does  expect.  It  is  known  to- day, under  the  further 
progress  of  the  investigation  of  science,  that  water 
after  it  is  placed  under  the  temperature  of  40** 
Fahrenheit,  unexpectedly  begins  to  expand, 
and  thus  instead  of  freezing  the  lake  solid  to  the 
bottom  and  destroying  all  life,  forms  a  beautiful 
crystal  roof  over  the  lake  an(i  makes  it  a  warm 
house  for  winter.  In  winter  our  fish  live  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  nature.  Long  before  science 
discovered  this,  the  inspired  poet  of  the  Bible 
sung  of  it  and  praised  God  for  it.  After  compar- 
ing the  snow  to  a  blanket,  he  said,  "God  gave  His 
ice  in  mercy  to  cover  the  waters,  else  who  could 
live  in  the  cold  ?''  My  point  is  this  :  God  omni- 
scient, omnipotent,  omnipresent,  eternal,  is  our 
Father,  and  He  has  made  this  world  for  us,  and 
He  has  set  all  the  forces,  of  nature  a  going 
for  us,  and  has  ordained  every  natural  law  to 
work  out  our  good.  He  had  our  prayers  before 
Him  in  His  plans  from  eternity,  and  He  made 
their  answer  the  chief  part  of  His  glory.  This 
being  so,  nature  has  no  higher  mission,  and  can 
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have  no  higher  mission  than  to  use  all  its  forces 
and  laws  in  working  out  the  answer  of  the  prayers 
of  God's  people.  When  we  take  one  of  the  prom-, 
ises  of  God  to  Him,  and  by  faith  turn  it  into 
a  prayer,  He  says  to  us,  "Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away  before  one  word  of  that  promise 
which  I  have  given  you  shall  fail  of  an  answer." 

With  this  discussion  before  us,  let  me  answer 
briefly  the  question  of  the  text :  WHAT  IS  THE 
PROFIT  OF  PRAYER  ?  In  the  first  place  the  profit 
of  prayer  is  this  : 

I.  It  fulfills  the  conditions  which  God  has 
made  necessary  in  the  life  of  man,  and  thus  opens 
the  way  for  God  to  work  in  our  lives. 

The  condition  which  God  requires  of  us  is  full 
conformity  to  His  will.  This  is  what  all  true 
prayer  secures.  True  prayer  is  not  bringing  God 
around  to  our  will,  but  it  is  bringing  us  around  to 
His  will.  God  says  plow  and  sow,  and  I  will  see 
to  it  that  you  shall  reap.  When  we  fulfill  those 
conditions  we  have  the  harvest.  God  says  study, 
think,  investigate,  and  you  shall  have  knowledge; 
when  we  fulfill  these  conditions  we  reach  the 
promised  knowledge,  and  the  power  which  comes 
with  knowledge.  God  says  pray,  and  by  prayer 
bring  your  will  into  accord  with  mine,  and  I  will 
fulfill  to  you  the  promise,  and  I  will  come  into 
your  lives  and  work  through  you  and  in  you. 
When  we  meet  these  conditions  the  promises  are 
fulfilled  to  us,  and  we  enjoy  the  indwelling  of 
God.  My  fellowmen,  do  not  expect  the  blessing 
unless  you  fulfill  the  conditions.  Everything 
must  meet  its  conditions  if  it  is  to  reach  its  best  and 
to  possess  its  highest  possibilities.  If  the  crystal 
would  possess  and  give  forth  prismatic  colors  and 
thus  beautify  itself  with  rainbow  hues,  it  must 
meet  the  conditions  required  of  prisms.  "Take  a 
rough  bit  of  glass,  and  hew  it  and  shape  it,  and 
the  moment  you  have  made  it  a  prism,  that  very 
moment,  the  light  striking  through  it  will,  by 
the  operation  of  natural  laws,  give  you  a  revela- 
tion of  beauty  which  you  never  imagined  to  be  in 
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a  sunbeam.     Even  so  let  a  man  by  prayer  hew 

himself  into  a  religious  prism  which  has  reason, 

conscience,  and  self-surrender  to  God  for  its 
three  sides,  and  the  instant  that  posture  of  total 
affectionate,  irreversible  self-surrender  is  reached, 
God  will  flash  through  his  human  faculties  the 
light  of  His  own  glory  so  that  going  about 
clothed,  with  a  holy  and  spiritual  coat  of  many 
colors,  he  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  meet  with 
him  as  a  favorite  child  of  God." 

In  the  second  place,  the  profit  of  prayer  is 
this : 

2.  Prayer  keeps  us  face  to  face  with  our  high- 
est ideals. 

It  is  good  to  come  often  into  the  presence  of 
our  best  ideals  and  canvass  them.  It  results  in 
self-excitation.  It  helps  to  enclose  the  plans  of 
our  life  within  the  plans  of  God.  It  leads  to 
self-mastership  and  self-control  which  carry  in 
them  success.  It  leads  to  thinking,  feeling,  will- 
ing, working  in  union  with  the  Infinite  will.  It 
clarifies  the  intellect,  warms  the  heart  It  invigor- 
ates resolution  and  insures  performance.  It  re- 
pels temptation  and  inspires  goodness.  It  se- 
curer, fresh  consecration  and  awakens  our  highest 
feelings  and  noblest  endeavors.  Here  is  a  man 
about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  day.  He 
has  laid  his  plans  and  is  about  to  execute  them. 
He  is  to-day  go'ing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  and  ignorance  of  his  neighbor,  and 
wrong  him  of  both  estate  and  reputation,  not  in 
violation  of  law,  but  according  to  law;  /.^..ac- 
cording to  its  letter,  not  according  to  its  spirit. 
The  hour  of  morning  prayer  comes  before  he 
starts  forth  to  do  business.  He  prays;  he  asks  a 
blessing  on  the  day's  duties  and  labors.  He  is 
now  in  the  presence  of  the  moralities  of  heaven; 
his'  own  highest  ideals  stand  out  before  him  in 
celestial  light.  He  hesitates,  he  pauses.  Pray 
for  hard  heartedness  and  deceit?  Pray  for  aid 
ifrom  the  Father  to  wrong  His  child  ?  Never, 
never.    The  scheme  is  abandoned  and  the  stain 


on  the  soul's  whiteness  bleached  by  instant  rer 
pentance.  The  transaetion  when  seen  in  the 
li^ht  of  God's  countenance,  and  in  the  sheen  of 
one's  own  highest  ideals,  is  changed  from  attrac- 
tiveness to  repulsiveness,  from  lawful  barter  to 
downright  robbery.  «  :    n  ^ 

"Among  the  elegant  forms  of  insect  life,  there 
is  a  little  creature  known  to  naturalists  which  can 
gather  around  it  a  sufficiency  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  so  clothed  upon,  it  descends  into  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  You  may  see  the  little  diver  moving 
about  dry,  and  at  his  ease,  protected  by  his  crys- 
tal vesture,  though  the  water  all  around  him  and 
above  him  be  stagnant  and  bitter.  Prayer  is 
such  a  protector;  a  transparent  vesture  which  the 
world  sees  not,  but  a  real  defence,  keeping  out 
the  world  from  a  man's  soul.  By  means  of  it  the 
believer  can  gather  around  so  much  of  heaven's 
atmosphere  that  while  walking  in  the  contaminat- 
ing world  for  a  season  he  is  safe  from  the  world's 
pollution."  Perpetually  clothed  in  a  grand  ideal; 
that  is  what  we  need,  and  it  is  at  the  throne  of 
grace  during  the  season  of  daily  prayer  that  we 
robed  ourself  anew  with  the  grand  ideal.  This 
is  what  Christ  did.  Christ  put  on  anew  His  grand 
ideal  in  Gethsemane.  Like  Him  we  must  with- 
draw ourselves  for  prayer,  and  do  the  same  thing. 
I  close  with  a  parable  from  the  old  Hebrew 
Talmud.  The  parable  explains  itself  and  I  give 
it  as  an  exhortation  to  the  greater  use  of  prayer. 
ii?  The  wise  Hillel  had  a  pupil  named  Maimon, 
and  Hillel  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  talents 
and  good  understanding.  But  soon  he  discovered 
that  Maimon  was  trusting  too  much  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  had  entirely  given  up  prayer.  The 
young  man  said  in  his  heart,  "What  is  the  use  of 
prayer?  Does  the  omniscient  God  need  our 
words  before  He  helps  us?  He  would  then  be 
like  a  man.  Can  a  man's  prayer  and  sighs  alter 
God's  plans?  Will  not  the  gracious  God  give  us 
of  Himself  whatever  is  good  and  useful  ?''  These 
were  words  of  the  youth. 
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But  Hillel  was  troubled  that  Maimon  should 
think  himself  wiser  than  the  Word  of  God,  and 
he  determined  to  teach  him  better.  When 
Maimon  went  to  him  one  day,  Hillel  was  sitting 
in  the  garden  under  the  shade  of  a  palm  tree, 
meditating,  with;  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand. 
Maimon  said  to  him,  "  Master,  about  what  are 
you  meditating?"  Then  Hillel  lifted  up  his 
head  and  said :  "  I  have  a  friend  who  lives  upon 
the  produce  of  his  estate.  Till  now  he  has  care- 
fully cultivated  it,  and  it  has  well  repaid  his  toil. 
But  he  has  thrown  away,  his  plough  and  hoe,  and 
has  determined  to  leave  the  field  to  itself,  so  he 
is  sure  to  come  to  misery  and  want."  "  Has  he 
gone  mad  ?''  asked  the  young  man,  "or  has  he 
fallen  into  despondency?"  "  Neither,''  said  Hillel. 
"He  is  of  a  pious  disposition,  and  well-grounded 
in  learning,  both  human  and  divine.  But  he  says 
the  Lord  is  omnipotent  and  can  easily  give  us 
nourishment  without  our  bending  our  head  to 
the  ground,  and  as  He  is  gracious.  He  will  bless 
my  table  and  open  His  hand;  and  who  can  con- 
tradict Him  ?"  "  Why,"  said  the  young  man,  "is 
not  that  tempting  God  ?  Have  you  not  told  him 
so  ?" 

Then  Hillel  smiled  and  said,  ^*  I  will  tell  him 
so.  You,  dear  Maimon,  are  the  friend  I  am 
speaking  of." 

"  I?"  said  Maimon,  and  started  back. 

But  the  old  man  replied  :  "  Are  you  not  tempt- 
ing the  Lord  ?  Is  prayer  less  than  work,  and  are 
spiritual  blessings  inferior  to  the  fruit  of  thc:  field? 
And  He  who  tells  you  to  stoop  your  head  to  the 
earth  for  the  sake  of  earthly  fruits,  is  He  not  the 
same  as  He  who  tells  you  to  lift  your  head  to- 
ward heaven  to  receive  His  heavenly  blessing  ?" 

Thus  spake  Hillel,  and  looked  up  to  heaven; 
and  Maimon  went  away  and  prayed,  and  his  life 
was  a  very  godly  one. 
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